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MADAGASCAR KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Avg Exchange Rate: 
All Values in US$ Million 1979: $1.00 = 214 FMG 
and represent period averages 1980: $1.00 = 210 FMG 
unless otherwise indicated 1981: $1.00 = 250 FMG 
% Change Estimate 
1979 1980 1979-80%* 1981 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GDP at Current Prices 2,719 3,324. +19, 3,239.6 
1,904.4 
333.2 
160.0 
120.0 
113.0 
166.8 
4,450,000 
46,000 


ait 
GDP at Constant (1976) Prices 2,169.1 2,233 +2. 


9 
1 
Per Capita GDP at Current Prices (in US$) 295.5 351. +16.7 
Plant & Equipment Investment 198.6** 322). +59.5 
Indices: Indus. Production (1970 = 160) 117. 0** 118. +1.3 
Avg Labor Productivity (1974 = 100) 119. 9** 116. -0.2 
Avg Industrial Wage (1974 = 100) 124.0 142. +15.0 
Labor Force 4,311,000**4 ,390,000 +2.0 
Avg Unemployment (Number registered) 44, 280%* ‘41.5 
Prod.: Rice (1000 Metric tons) (Paddy) 2,159%** +3.0 2,350 
Coffee (Metric tons) 83, 600** +3.6 89,000 
Cotton (Metric tons) 30,500 -23.2 32,000 
Cloves (Metric tons) 8,600** +16.7 12,000 
Sisal (Metric tons) 16,000** +18.3 18,000 
Vanilla (Metric tons) 800 +50.0 1,400 
Sugar (Metric tons) 109,293 -0.2 110,000 
Graphite (Metric tons) 13,375** -9.2 15,000 
Chromite (Metric tons) 128 ,347 2 190,000 
Cement (Metric tons) 63,052 7 65,000 
Textiles (1000 meters) 85 ,339 2 90,000 
Paper, finished (Metric tons) 9,128 6 11,800 
Refined petroleum products (cu.meters) 389,677 4 350,000 
Electricity Production (1000 Kwh) 312,174 335,522 4 360,000 
MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply (M2) 782.7(Dec) 922.0(Dec) .6 875.2 (Dec) 
Interest rates: Com'l Bank Med. Term (6-24 mos) 10% 10% 11% 
Cost of Living Indices: 
Traditional (July 1972 = 100) 199.8(Dec) 250.5(Dec) : 300.6 (Dec) 
Modern (July 1972 = 100) 201.5(Dec) 228.9 (Dec) +13. 263.5 (Dec) 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exchange Reserves - 8x% KKK NA 
External Public Debt GRRE 994, BAKKE +65. NA 
Annual Debt Service 8 36.2 +43. 70.7 
Overall Balance of Payments Zz -0.3 - -0.1 
Exports, F.0O.B. . 7 %* 423, 3x*kX +6.1 428.0 
U.S. Share mA 90.8 +31.4 
Imports, C.I.F. . 3%% 727 .6%*2% +12.9 
U.S. Share -0 7.4 -87.8 
Main Exports to US (1980)-(Value in million US$): Coffee, 58.5; vanilla, cloves & other 
spices, 14.4; sugar, 8.5; crude minerals, 4.4; essential oils, 0.8 
Main Imports from US (1980)-(Value in million US$): Machinery & transport equip., 3.9; 
animal & vegetable oils & fats, 1.6; crude materials, 0.5; chemicals & related products, 
0.4; manufactured goods, 0.3. 


545.2 


* Percent changes are based on Malagasy francs (FMG) values and not on dollar equivalents. 
** Revised 

xkk Negative 

xkkK Estimates 





SUMMARY 


Madagascar found itself in serious economic difficulty in 1980, and 
the problems, which all seemed to come to a head at once, threaten to 
defy solution for several years to come. Fundamental economic weak- 
nesses--low agricultural productivity, stagnation in primary export 
sectors, lack of infrastructure, and inadequate domestic savings-- 
contributed to the year's difficulties. Madagascar now suffers from 
an accelerated rate of inflation, a serious deterioration in its 
balance of payments, and a large buildup of external indebtedness with 
Corresponding debt service burdens and payment arrears. The external 
balance was affected by a large downturn in Madagascar's terms of 
trade, plus unaffordable levels of imports. Bad luck, in the form of 
prolonged drought in some important agricultural areas, compounds 

the overall agricultural production problem. Finally, the Government's 
deliberate policy of increased investment and expansion of government 
services, designed to overcome a previous period of stagnation, got 
out of control, resulting in an overwhelming budget deficit and a high 
rate of inflation. 


By mid-1980, Madagascar turned to the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) for help. The initial IMF adjustment program ran aground from 
the start and deteriorating trends continued. A new program was 

drawn up at year's end, and the IMF-recommended measures are now 

being put into effect. In mid-1981, Madagascar is rescheduling its 
debts with foreign government and private creditors, an exercise 
designed to buy time to put the economy back on track. There will be 
little or no growth in Madagascar's economy in 1981, as the level of 
economic activity drops sharply because of necessary belt-tightening 
measures. Already in 1980, GDP grew only 2.1 percent in real terms. 
Still, from a U.S. business point-of-view, all is not necessarily 
bleak. Some investments, channeled into productive areas, must 
continue. Especially interesting to U.S. suppliers will be the chance 
to provide the specialized technology, equipment, and expertise needed 
in Madagascar's fledgling energy sector. Additionally, U.S. equip- 
ment, traditionally the favorite here, and technology will be needed 
as Madagascar attempts to expand and improve its critical agricultural 
sector. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


BACKGROUND: With a population of around 9 million and a per capita 
income of about $300, Madagascar is among the poorest countries in 

the world. Some 50 percent of the population subsists below the 
World Bank's absolute poverty level. Less than 20 percent of the 
population lives in urban areas and about 85 percent of the labor 
force is still engaged in agricultural activity. Unlike many develop- 
ing countries, however, Madagascar is generally well endowed with 
natural resources, including abundant arable land, a generally 
favorable climate for agriculture, untapped mineral and hydrocarbon 
deposits, and hydroelectric power potential. On the other hand, 





poor road and railway facilities are a major impediment to development, 
both in terms of domestic commerce among the major productive areas 

and population centers and in terms of transport of export and import 
goods to and from the island's seaports. 


Madagascar's present government, led by President Didier Ratsiraka, 
came to power in 1975. Since that time, basic political calm has 
existed, which is in contrast to the earlier political instability 
due to several changes in government between 1972 and 1975. However, 
there are occasional expressions of popular discontent in some urban 
areas due to the Government's erratic performance in the administra- 
tion of the day-to-day economy, which has produced periodic shortages 
of basic foodstuffs and other essential commodities. Students and 
urban unemployed remain potentially volatile elements. On the whole, 
however, the current regime remains in control of the political and 
economic situation, and there is no organized opposition to the 
Government or its ideology. 


NATURE OF THE ECONOMY: Madagascar's current socialist government has 
pursued a policy of rapidly enlarging its control over and direct 
participation in the country's economy. A number of sectors are now 
reserved exclusively for the State or for State-dominated enterprises. 
Nationalization of key industries and agricultural holdings began in 
1975 but now has virtually reached its limit. The Government has 
completely taken over companies involved in insurance, banking, 
import-export, utilities, and oil refining and distribution. Other 
industries contain majority government ownership. In some cases, as 
with the previously foreign-owned oil companies, the private investors 
have yet to receive compensation for the takeovers. In most instances, 
however, the Malagasy Government and former owners negotiated 
compensation settlements. Currently, the Government controls more 
than 75 percent of the national economy. 


The number of so-called socialist enterprises has increased steadily 

in recent years. Ratsiraka's Charter of Socialist Enterprises calls 

for each nationalized or government-controlled company to have a 
director-general chosen by the Prime Minister, and to have employee 
representatives on its management committee. In each socialist 
enterprise, the Government state-owned entities, or both, will hold 

a majority of the equity, with the exact percentage determined by 
negotiation and always subject to upward revision. As of May 3l, 

1981, 24 companies had been officially designated socialist enterprises, 
and more will follow. 


AGRICULTURE PROBLEMS: Agriculture, as recognized in Madagascar's 
long-term development plan, "Horizon 2000," is the country's primary 
vehicle for achieving economic growth and development. President 
Ratsiraka is fond of saying that the major powers in the year 2000 
will be those able to feed themselves and export their surpluses to 
others less fortunate. Madagascar has the potential to become 
self-sufficient in food, and perhaps to become the "grainary" of the 
Southwest Indian Ocean region, but the potential remains far from 
being realized. 





Madagascar's vocation in agriculture is evident in the proportion of 
people engaged in it, 85 percent; in the contribution of the 
agricultural sector to GDP, 36 percent in 1980; and in its contribution 
to total export earnings, more than 60 percent. Rice is by far 
Madagascar's most important food crop, and as such it is the key to 
the country's domestic agricultural economy. Yet it is precisely 
concerning rice--its production, distribution, prices--that a whole 
set of economic problems have cropped up for Madagascar. In 1980, 
Madagascar produced some 2.2 million tons of rice (paddy), up slightly 
over previous years, but this was still nowhere near enough to feed 
its rice-craving population, which consumes a record-breaking 450 
grams per person per day. Consequently, the country had to import 
some 185,000 tons of rice at a foreign exchange cost of some $16 
million. Continuing drought in major rice producing areas, combined 
with no immediate prospects of improving low rice yields (1.8 tons 

per hectar on average), point to Madagascar having to import well 

over 200,000 tons of rice in 1981. 


Subsidies paid by the Government to keep rice affordable to major 
sectors of the population have also led to economic problems for the 
country. ALthough official consumer prices for rice have been raised 
twice in the last 2 years, to the current level of 75 Malagasy francs 
(FMG) per kilo (after having been held constant at 55 FMG for 3 years), 
there is still a heavy subsidy being paid by the Government for 

each kilo of locally produced rice purchased by the consumer, and 

even more for that which must be imported. Prices to producers of 

rice have recently been raised, but these are not yet at a level that 
will induce increased rice production. 


Madagascar counts on exports of agricultural products to provide the 
bulk of its export earnings (65 percent in 1980). However, production 
of the major export crops--coffee, vanilla, and cloves--has been 
discouraged by the erosion of real price incentives, the lack of 
application of modern technology, and by inefficient marketing pro- 
cedures. Thus export volumes in recent years have stagnated. Besides 
the balance-of-payments effect of the stagnation in exports, overall 
government revenues have suffered as well, because a major part of 
government budget earnings come from revenues earned from the foreign 
trade sector. s 


Coffee is by far the most important export crop, traditionally accounting 
for about 40 percent of the value of Malagasy exports. In 1980, however, 
world coffee prices were almost 12 percent lower than what the Government 
had anticipated, and this alone contributed to a significant shortfall 

in export earnings. A more important factor, however, was the 
lower-than-anticipated volume of coffee exports. While exports of 

70,000 tons had been anticipated in 1980, only 62,000 tons were 

shipped, mainly because of delays caused by the lack of inland 
transportation, and lack of capacity at the ports. This year should 

be better for coffee. 





Vanilla output recovered from the cyclone damage of 1978 and responded 
well to the doubling of producer prices that occurred between 1978 

and 1980. Delays in the preparation and processing of the larger 
volume meant that only 424 tons were exported (at a value of $18.7 
million), instead of the anticipated 700 tons. But now substantial 
stocks are ready for export and, if the world market for natural 
vanillg holds, prospects for 1981 export earnings from vanilla will be 
much more favorable. 


Exports of the third major export crop, cloves, were also low in 1980 
(4,229 tons valued at $30 million), but this was anticipated. 1980 
was the low point of the normal 3-year growing cycle for cloves, 

and it just so happened that this low-point occurred in a year when 
other transitional export earners were also having bad volume years. 
1981 should be better for cloves. 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS: Throughout most of the 1970's, Madagascar's 
investment rate of 12 to 13 percent of GDP was one of the lowest 

among developing countries. Correspondingly, economic growth was 

low or even negative during this period (-3 to +3 percent). To 

break out of this stagnation, Madagascar adopted in 1979 a policy of 
"all out investment," and in that year investment expenditures rose 

to 22 percent of GDP and the country achieved a real growth rate of 

10 percent over the year before. In 1980, under a continuation of 

the same policy, gross investment of some $600 million was approximately 
20 percent of Malagasy GDP. 


Local savings, however, have always been very low in Madagascar (less 
than 7 percent of GDP in 1980), so the official policy of vigorous 
public investment in 1979 and early 1980 meant a great deal of 
dependence on external sources for financing, which led to much 
greater levels of foreign debt, and excess creation of money by the 
Central Bank, leading to higher levels of inflation in the economy. 
Because the Malagasy Government and State enterprises accounted for 
virtually all of the investment expenditures, there was also a very 
rapid, and unanticipated increase in capital expenditures in the 
national budget, and large attendant budget deficits. 


In short, the "all out investment" policy quickky became one that 
Madagascar could ill afford. Public sector investments in 1980 ran 
to over $400 million, while the 1980 budget only anticipated invest- 
ments of just over $200 million. The investment account deficit 
would have been less serious for the overall economy if the money had 
been spent on directly productive investments. But social projects 
received a large sum. For example, a large part of the overrun was 
attributed to higher than projected capital expenditures for one of 
the regime's high-priority projects--the construction (also involving 
a great deal of foreign exchange) of Regional University Centers (CUR's) 
in five of Madagascar's principal cities. In 1980 alone, the CUR's 
até up one quarter of total Malagasy investments. 





EFFECTS ON THE BUDGET: Excess investment combined with other factors 
in 1980 to put great strains on Madagascar's budget and economy. 

The overall balance-of-payments deficit substantially exceeded the 
revenues available for financing it, forcing the Government to accumu- 
late sizable payments arrears. Additionally, various ministries and 
important State enterprises built up large debts to the national 
Treasury. This plus overruns by the Government on current. budget 
expenditures--mainly for personnel--resulted in heavy recourse by the 
Treasury to the Central Bank for funds to finance the budget deficit. 
The Central Bank in 1980 had to provide some two-thirds of the financing 
for the more than $500 million 1980 deficit, with external borrowing 
having to cover the rest. 


PRICES: Departing from the traditionally modest rates of inflation 
during recent years, Madagascar's cost of living rose some 14 percent 
in 1979 and an estimated 20 percent in 1980. Government policies 

have in the past attempted to protect the consumer by controlling 
prices charged by State enterprises for many items of mass consumption 
(resulting in the State having to subsidize the enterprises), and, 

as mentioned above, by subsidizing the retail price for domestic and 
imported rice. By mid-1980, the Government realized it could not hold 
down consumer prices indefinitely, and it relaxed controls on rice, 
meat, and other products. The large increases in international oil 
prices are also being passed to the consumer, and additionally, in 
early 1981, the Government greatly increased its tax share coming from 
the sale of petroleum products. Added to these inflationary pressures 
are the deficits in Treasury operations and the resultant Central 

Bank creation of money. 


Official estimates put inflation in 1980 about 20 percent. Many 
essentials of daily life are purchased at black market prices. Thus 
real cost of living increases in recent years are undoubtably much 
higher than those registered on the official index. Life is becoming 
more and more difficult for the average Malagasy, with essentials 
costing more and more--when they can indeed even be found on the 
market--and with the Government having to forego compensating wage 
increases in an attempt to impose some discipline into the economy. 
So far, the population has stood up fairly well to these difficulties, 
but the Government is proceeding carefully in its austerity program 
so as not to ignite latent social tensions. 


EXTERNAL ACCOUNTS: Madagascar's overall balance-of-payments deficit 
for 1980 was some $280 million (calculated at $1=210 FMG)--more than 
double the Government's original program target. The major factor 
contributing to the large deficit was the substantial shortfall in 
export receipts, caused partly by lower world prices for coffee and 
other agricultural products, but mainly because of lower-than-expected 
export volumes. Export revenues in 1980 were $423 million, almost 

20 percent lower than. expected. 





Imports, at $728 million, were very much out of line with exports, 
but in actuality the import level was a bit below 1979 projections. 
Madagascar experienced a more-than-20-percent increase in import 
prices in 1980, attributable in large part to the rapid rise in the 
cost of imported petroleum products, but in constant price terms, 
imports were lower in 1980 than in 1979. One reason imports were 
somewhat less than anticipated was because of Madagascar's almost 
chronic lack of foreign exchange and importers' greater difficulty 

in finding favorable-term loans and credit, particularly towards the 
end of the year. Many orders undoubtably had to be cancelled for lack 
of payment possibilities, and sizable arrears built up because of the 
nonpayment of import bills. Arrears approached $200 million by the 
end of 1980 and were still climbing into 1981. Other trade deficit 
financing came through increased Central Bank liabilities, use of 

IMF resources, and some so-called exceptional balance-of-payments 
assistance from donors. 


Besides the balance-of-payments deficit, an equally if not more serious 
problem is Madagascar's mounting external debt, which was in the 
neighborhood of $1 billion at the end of 1980. Debt service payments 
(expressed as a percentage of receipts from the export of goods and 
services) increased from what were traditionally exceptionally low 
levels in Madagascar (about 5 percent) to over 15 percent in 1980. 
While this was less than the feared 20 percent or more, the figure 

is an underestimation, as it does not include the cost of borrowing 
that would have been required to avoid accumulating payment arears. 


THE PROGRAM FOR 1981 AND BEYOND: Broadly stated, the primary goals 


of Malagasy economic planners and their IMF advisers are to restore, 
over time, the country's balance of payments and budgetary equilibriun, 
as well as to continue working at eliminating some of Madagascar's 
fundamental economic weaknesses which have in part led to the current 
problems. The undertaking of corrective measures will certainly 

limit the possibilities for rapid economic expansion, but if the 
necessary short-term measures are accompanied by efforts to correct 
some of the basic problems, a more secure base for economic development 
can be attained. 


Madagascar's Development Plan for 1981-86, now under preparation, 
is said to emphasize the following: 


-- a much more vigorous effort to promote export expansion; 
-- a goal of greater self-sufficiency in food production; 
-- decentralization of economic management and decision-making; 


-- priority to directly productive investments, including those 
in agriculture and transportation. 





The IMF has advised Madagascar to begin its reform measures by, 
concentrating on measures to increase government revenues, and many 
of these recommendations have already been put into effect. Also, 
the Government is aware that it must continue its program of substant- 
ially increasing the producer prices paid to the agricultural sector 
so as to restore and sustain higher agricultural production levels. 
In other short-term measures, the IMF has suggested that strict 
limits be placed on the Government's domestic borrowing, on the con- 
tracting of new external debt, and on imports destined for other than 
directly productive uses. Finally, a program will be established to 
gradually phase out the accumulated external arrears. 


Productive investment and exporting, however, must continue if 
Madagascar is to develop its agricultural, energy, and mineral resources. 
Thus, relatively high levels of exterior debt may well continue into 

the future, but this can be tolerated if managed carefully. For 1981, 
however, the Government has postponed implementation of virtually all 
new locally financed projects so that local financing will be required 
for only a limited number of ongoing projects or as the counterpart 

of foreign-financed projects. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNTIED STATES 


TRADE: Last year, the trade pattern between the United States and 
Madagascar returned to its traditional lopsided configuration greatly 
in favor of Madagascar. The value of Malagasy exports to the United 
States is valued twelve times greater than the value of Malagasy 
imports from the United States. (In 1979 trade was almost in balance 
because of Madagascar's purchase of a Boeing 747 for $53 million.) 


In 1980, U.S. imports from Madagascar amounted to $90.8 million 

(an increase of 30 percent from 1979), of which $58.5 million was for 
coffee (versus $45.8 million in 1979) and $14.4 million for spices, 
especially vanilla and cloves (versus $16.4 million in 1979). 
Malagasy sugar sales to the United States amounted to $8.5 million, 
and various minerals (graphite and mica mainly) were at $4.4 million. 
U.S. imports of Malagasy coffee are down in volume terms from 
traditional levels because of the expiration of some long-term 
contractual arrangements and because Madagascar has now deliberately 
decided to export its coffee to a wider range of countries under its 
"omnidirectional" foreign policy. Now, for example, a greater portion 
of Madagascar's coffee exports is going to the Soviet Union and other 
socialist bloc countries under new trade arrangements, and in 1980 a 
significant quantity was sold to Algeria. 


U.S. exports to Madagascar amounted to only $7.4 million in 1980, 
which is about the traditional level of recent years. Machinery and 
transport equipment (mainly for roadbuilding and agriculture) was the 
most important category, valued at $3.9 million. Animal and vegetable 
oils and fats were the next largest categories. 
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American exporters interested in the Malagasy market will have a 
number of obstacles to face in the coming years. The Government will 
continue its policy of controlling trade through the issuance of 
import licenses, and under current conditions, the controls are to be 
rigidly enforced in an attempt to limit overseas purchases to those 
items deemed absolutely essential. As a further form of control over 
imports, the Central Bank apportions the available foreign exchange 
to potential importers on a case-by-case basis. Because foreign 
exchange is so scarce, a holder of a Ministry of Commerce-issued 
import permit may or may not get a Central Bank foreign exchange 
allocation. Thus even if an overseas purchase seems to be certain, 
one will never know until the last minute whether or not the money 

to pay for it will be forthcoming. 


Most Malagsy importers are requesting suppliers credits, or other 

help in obtaining outside financing, from their overseas suppliers. 
Commercial banks, however, are now taking a second look at applications 
from Madagascar. Many Western government export-finance programs 

are now also greatly restricting their allocations. The U.S. Export- 
Import Bank, for example, temporarily suspended all applications 

from Madagascar while awaiting the outcome of IMF discussions, and the 
various debt-rescheduling exercises between Madagascar and its 
creditors. 


American export possibilities to Madagascar are also limited for 
other more traditional reasons such as the following: 


(1) Historic economic and commercial ties with Europe, 


especially France, which endure in spite of the 
nationalization of many French and European-owned firms. 


Madagascar's relatively small, isolated market. 


Inability or unwillingness of most U.S. firms to do 
business in the French language, which is virtually 
essential in Madagascar. 


The great distance involved, aggravated by the lack of 
direct shipping services from the United States. Except 
when a special charter or voyage is arranged for a 
particularly large delivery, all U.S. exports to 
Madagascar must be transshipped at least once, usually 
in South Africa, and often a second time in Madagascar. 


U.S. PRIVATE INVESTMENT: In June 1976, the principal U.S. private 
investments in Madagascar were nationalized when the petroleum 
refining and distribution industry, including the facilities of two 
U.S. oil companies, Esso and Caltex, was taken over by the Government. 
No compensation settlement has yet been negotiated for these takeovers. 
Singer Sewing Machine has a wholly owned distribution outlet in 
Madagascar. Parsons and Whitemore of New York, through its French 
subsidiary, retains a minority interest in the paper company PAPMAD, 





with other shares controlled by the Government. Finally, the U.S. 
firm N-ReN holds a 25-percent interest in the Z-ReN fertilizer plant 
now being built at the East Coast port city of Tamatave. American 
banks have also participated in the financing of several major 
investment projects in Madagascar, including the SUMATEX textile 
plant in the southwest and a cement plant being built on the central 
plateau. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR FUTURE U.S. BUSINESS INVOLVEMENT IN MADAGASCAR: 

To be sure, Madagascar's economy is currently undergoing a very dif- 
ficult period. The theoretically short-term problems defy simply 
solutions, and longer-term problems will require a lot of money and 
some fundamental changes in policy direction to resolve. For all of 
this, however, the Western financial community--international, 
national, and private institutions--remains quite sympathetic toward 
trying to help Madagascar out of its economic and financial difficul- 
ties because of its good potential for development. The country's 
abundant arable land and favorable climate for agriculture means 
that it should have no problems becoming self-sufficient and even a 
net exporter of food--even of perhaps becoming its dreamed-of 
"grainary" of the southwest Indian Ocean. Madagascar's cash crops 
should continue to provide good export earnings. The country has 
hydroelectric power potential and most probably has hydrocarbon 
resources--oil from underground deposits, tar, and tarsands, plus 
coal--to insure its energy needs for some time to come. This year, 
the Government hopes to come to terms with international companies 
to begin the exploration and exploitation in earnest. Various other 
minerals resources, such as graphite, mica, chromite, have barely 


been tapped to date. Other mineral possibilities for future develop- 
ment include uranium, nickel, iron ore, and titanium. As these 
natural resources are developed, many opportunities for trade, invest- 
ment, and transfer of technology should present themselves to U.S. 
firms. 


Of immediate interest will be the chance to provide the specialized 
equipment and expertise needed in Madagascar's fledgling energy 
sector. Additionally, U.S. equipment, traditionally the favorite 
here, and technology will be needed as Madagascar attempts to expand 
and improve its critical agricultural sector. Finally, the mining 
and minerals sector might be of current interest, given dwindling 
world stocks for many of the reasources found here. Madagascar 
should not be overlooked as a place for Americans to do business. 





A YEAR’S WORTH 


WORLDWIDE 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES . .. 
FREE! 


Here's a calendar of U.S. trade promotion events to be 
held abroad during the upcoming months. It’s yours free 
for the asking. You'll find out about exhibitions, trade 
missions, and seminars featuring specific U.S. products 
and services, where they're being held, and whom to 
contact for more information. Whether your products are 
agricultural machinery or textiles manufacturing 
equipment, energy systems or computers, we've got an 
exhibition custom tailored to your export needs—and 
designed to introduce your products to ready and eager 
buyers overseas. 


Send for your free copy of the Overseas Export 


Promotion Calendar today. Your world markets are 
waiting. 


ee We Ge ee Se ee SS Pe ee ee ee 


MAIL TO: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 
Office of Export Marketing Assistance 
Export Communications Section, Rm. 4009 
Washington, DC 20230 


Yes! Please send me my free copy of the Overseas Export Promotion Calendar. 


Name Title 





